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A System of Medicine By Many Writers, Edited by Thomas Clif¬ 
ford Allbutt, A.M., M.D., etc., Regius Professor of Physic in 

the University of Cambridge, etc. Vol. i. New York, MacMillan 

& Co., 1896. (Price, $5.00.) 

The appearance of a new system of medicine by English authors, 
the first since that of Reynolds, cannot but excite wide-spread attention. 
The first volume of the system edited by Dr. Allbutt, is, apart from its 
merits, interesting in many ways to the American reader. 

The introduction by the editor is excellent. Attention is called 
to the fact that we can no longer properly speak of publishing a “ sys¬ 
tem ” of medicine. This work represents, rather, under the present 
conditions, a statement of “ our knowledge set forth on the whole as 
immediate convenience and the exigences of temporary learning may 
dictate.” 

Some good remarks upon types in disease are to be found upon 
page xxix. There are also, on page xxv., some very judicious obser¬ 
vations upon nomenclature, but it will well repay any one into whose 
hands the volume may come to read the entire introduction. 

The volume is divided into two main parts, the first division being 
devoted to “Prolegomena” and the second to “Fevers.” 

In one respect this work differs materially from some other re¬ 
cently published systems of medicine. It has been the tendency of late 
to omit general pathological considerations as far as possible, leaving 
these for special works; questions of this nature have been taken up 
separately in the consideration of each individual disease. Here,, 
however, there are nearly five hundred pages devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of general subjects. 

Some of the articles are excellent. As is, however, stated in the 
preface, others are of necessity condensed, and the wisdom of including 
them in the present volume seems to us a debatable point. Thus, for 
example, the article upon “ Medical Statistics,” upon “ Temperament,”' 
upon “Anthropology in Medicine,” upon “Life Assurance,” while inter¬ 
esting, are so brief as to be in rather marked contrast to the more 
elaborate considerations of special diseases which follow. The article 
upon “ Nursing ” also appears to us out of place in a volume of this 
sort. 

There is much in this section that is very good. The article upon 
inflammation by Dr. Adami is a partcularly clear and ably presented 
consideration of the present state of our knowledge and of the various 
theories upon the subject. 

This is followed by an interesting discussion of “The Doctrine of 
Fever,” by Dr. Burdon Sanderson. 

Dr. Leach contributes an excellent article upon the “ Principles 
of Drug Therapeutics.” The concluding paragraph upon ihe limits of 
the utility of drugs is worth repeating; “ Drugs only act beneficially 
when they can exercise such influence on the morbid changes in tis¬ 
sues and organs as to restore the parts to a state compatible with syst¬ 
emic life, but in a large proportion of cases such restoration is impos- 
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sible. Unfortunately, for the reputation of drugs it is considered ne¬ 
cessary to give them in all cases, even where it is manifest that the case 
is beyond the limits of drug treatment. The prevalent want of belief in 
drugs is largly due to the fact that they are expected to achieve the impos¬ 
sible." (The italics are ours.) 

The section upon " Climate in the Treatment of Disease” by Drs. 
Weber and Foster is extremely good. It contains much very useful 
information and is replete with sound common sense. How true is the 
statement: “The physician is indeed a very important part of a health 
resort and of a climatic cure, although the invalid is often disinclined 
to see this. Many lives are needlessly lost by trusting to climate 
alone.” And again (page 292), “ Those patients do best who bear in 
mind that climatic change is the smallest factor in a treatment which 
is to restore them to health, and setting before themselves the recovery 
of health as their single aim, submit to a regulated manner of life.” 

Again (page 297), “ If we carefully examine the good results ob¬ 
tained at foreign climatic health resorts, we often find that they are 
not so much due to the climatic advantages of those localities as to 
the hygienic and dietetic management and the whole maner of living. 
We see, for instance, that the results obtained at Goerbersdorf, at Fal- 
kenstein and at Hohenhonnef are at least as good as those obtained 
at Davos, at St. Moritz and Colorado; and yet, in the prominent clim¬ 
atic conditions—namely the elevation, the number of sunny hours, the 
diatheimancy of the atmosphere—the three former localities are de¬ 
cidedly inferior to the three latter; but in these the hygienic and die¬ 
tetic arrangements, and especially the open air treatment and the lim¬ 
its of exercise are under supervision.” 

The article contains a detailed consideration of the more import¬ 
ant health resorts throughout the world, followed by a brief section 
upon the utilization of climates and their application to different path¬ 
ological conditions. 

' The section on “Artificial Aero-therapeutics,” by Dr. Williams, 
will be found useful. That upon “Balneology and Hydro-therapeutics” 
by Dr. H. and F. Parkes Weber, will be likewise of much value to the 
practitioner, setting forth as it does the characters of the different con¬ 
tinental baths. 

This is followed by a summary of “The Technique, Physiology and 1 
Therapeutic Indications of Massage,’ by Dr. J. K. Mitchell. 

The article upon the “ General Principles of Dietetics in Disease ” 
deals with matters which, it appears to us, might almost as well have 
been consldred in the sections upon the individual diseases. By this, 
certain contradictions in the advice which is given with regard to spe¬ 
cial diets might at least have been avoided. The rules laid down with 
regard to the diet in typhoid fever are, we believe, rather more rigid' 
than is deemed necessary by most observers of the present day. We 
must further disagree with the statement that “Champagne can seldom 
be safely employed in enteric fever.” On page 393 the author depre¬ 
cates, wisely we think, the indiscriminate administration of pre-digest - 
ed, especially peptonized foods. 

Dr. Eustace Smith treats briefly of the “ Diet and Therapeutics of 
Children.” We must be allowed to doubt the wisdom of so general a 
statement as the following (page 421): “After any of the infectious 
fevers quinine is always indicated. A child of twelve months will take 
a grain three times a day; and one-half grain may be added for every 
year of the child’s life until a dose of three grains is reached. This 
can be given three, four or six times a day as may seem desirable. The 
usual doses ordered for children are too small; for young patients are 
not at all susceptible to the alkaloid and rarely suffer from cinchon- 
ism.” 

This is folowed by an article upon “ Nursing ” which, we believe. 
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might better have been omitted. A curious error occurs on page 440, 
where, in the directions for giving a cold bath, it is sugested that the 
patient be lowered in a sheet into tepid water (75 deg. F.) ” (!) 

One remark, however, upon page 448, we can heartily endorse. 

“ One rule would save many difficulties, viz., that both doctor and 
nurse, invariably communicate in writing, never giving or receiving- 
verbal messages from patients or their friends.” It would be well had 
■this rule been stretched and applied to verbal orders given by the doc¬ 
tor to the nurse, a source of more danger to the patient and of more 
misunderstanding between the doctor and the nurse than any point 
connected with our present system of nursing. 

Some judicious considerations upon the “ Hygiene of Youth,” by 
Dr. Dukes, follows; while this is succeeded by an article upon “ Life 
Assurance” which is interesting, but, it seems to us, out of place in the 
present volume. 

The second division of the volume takes up the fevers and opens 
with a consideration of “ Insolation or Sun-stroke,” by Sir Joseph 
Favrer. We cannot agree with the author in his recommendation of 
the use of large doses of quinine, and we feel yet more strongly that 
•experience has shown the administration of antipyrine, phenacetine or 
antifebrine to be most unwise. Certainly, no treatnferit has proven 
as satisfactory and as free from possible harm as the cold bath judici¬ 
ously applied. 

In connection with the good results which the author has seen in 
India following quinine, one cannot but remember how frequently 
pernicious malarial fever may simulate sun-stroke and the converse. 
Indeed, there are reasons which might lead us to believe that a com¬ 
bination of the two conditions is not very infrequent, an existing mal¬ 
arial infection predisposing possibly to insolation. 

The second part of this division treats of “The Infections.” In 
certain respects the division of the infective diseases appears to us not 
wholly satisfactory. Thus the use of the word “ bacteriology ” to in¬ 
clude the study of all morbiferous micro-organisms is open to excep¬ 
tion. Might it not have been better to employ the term “parasitology” 
or “ microbiology ” ? 

Again, the use of the term “ pyococci ” in the first section appears 
to us inexact. Might it not, perhans, have been wiser to use the safe 
term “ pyogenic micro-organisms ” ? Moreover, to include under a 
-special heading, “ Epidemic Pneumonia,” among diseases of “ more or 
less established bacteriology ” and to leave the ordinary acute pneu¬ 
monia for another section—outside of the class of infections?—appears 
scarcely justifiable. 

The first article in this section, that upon “The General Pathology 
■of Infection/’ by Dr. Kanthack, is an excellent consideration of the 
•subject; it will well repay careful reading. 

In Mr. Cheyne’s section upon “ Septicaemia ” no reference is made 
to the value of examination of the blood in distinguishing the condi¬ 
tion from malarial or enteric fevers. 

Dr. Dreschfield follows with an article upon “ Infective endocar¬ 
ditis,” while Dr. Playfair treats of “ Puerperal Septic Disease.” Dr. 
Playfair adheres to the old belief that puerperal septicaemia may origi¬ 
nate from exposure to the infective agent of scarlatina, believing, ap¬ 
parently that the “ poison ” of scarlatina may, if introduced through 
the genital tract, give rise to “an illness indistinguishable from septic¬ 
aemia.” Knowing, as we do, the frequency of grave streptococcus in¬ 
fections (angina) in association with scarlet fever, it might appear 
more reasonable to account for these instances of puerperal fever in a 
•simpler manner. 

The treatment of septicaemia, whatever be its cause, with doses of 
antipyrine as large as 20 grains, as is advised on page 650, is, we be- 
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lieve, not only injudicious but harmful. And it is surprising to read, 
after such advise as that given above, the following statement: " The 
external application of cold by sponging or by the use of wet towels 
soaked in ice-water may be tried in very severe cases ; but this treat¬ 
ment is troublesome, and as it is palliative and not curative, it is not. 
often called for.” 

In the following article by Dr. Melsome upon “ Furuncle,” one 
finds that method which is ordinarily considered to be the best treat¬ 
ment for this condition disposed of in the following words : ‘‘Incis¬ 
ions are extremely painful, and few people will submit to this treat¬ 
ment.”. ' 

Dr. Whitelegge occupies six pages with a discussion of “Epidemic, 
pneumonia”; this is devoted largely to a consideration of the cases 
ocurring in the epidemic at Middlesborough in 1888 and in the Scotter 
epidemic in 1890. Though the disease is included among infective fev¬ 
ers of “ more or less established bacteriology,” the statement is made- 
“that the-infection is probably not always of the same kind”—Fried- 
laender’s encapsulated diplobacillus (erroneously referred to as a diplo- 
coccus) the Fraenkel-Weichselbaum diplococcus and the bacillus iso¬ 
lated by Klein in the Middlesborough and Scotter epidemics having all. 
been found. One cannot but question the wisdom of separating these, 
.cases from those of ordinary acute pneumonia, while it is difficult to 
understand the motives which have led the authors to exclude pneu¬ 
monia from the infectious diseases. 

Dr. Ormerod contributes a good article upon “ Epidemic Cerebro¬ 
spinal Meningitis.” 

The section upon “ Diphtheria,” by Drs. Gee, Thorne, Kanthack. 
and Herringham, is very good, while Sir George Humphrey and Dr. 
Woodhead contribute an excellent article upon “ Tetanus.” 

Dr. Dreschfield contributes the division upon Enteric Fevers. The 
section on “ Bacteriology ” is particularly full, while the clinical des¬ 
criptions are good. Mention is made of the changes which are to be ob¬ 
served in the blood in typhoid fever, but attention is not drawn in the 
section upon “ Diagnosis ” to the really valuable help which, as Uskov. 
demonstrated, may at times be obtained from examination of the blood. 

The lack of apprecation of the value of clinical blood examina¬ 
tions in the differential diagnosis of many of the infectious fevers—the- 
presence or absence of leucocytosis, etc.—is not restricted to this arti¬ 
cle ; it is notable throughout the volume. 

The author appears to approve of the administration of several 
large doses of calomel if the case come under observation before the- 
ninth day", a method of treatment which, we believe, is being largely 
abandoned by those observers who first advised it. 

The cold bath treatment is discussed at length and satisfactorily,, 
though we would venture to doubt the assertion that" relapses appear,, 
however, to occur more frequently with the cold bath treatment.” 

We belieye that most physicians in this country who have had ex¬ 
tended experience with the use of antipyretic drugs will doubt the wis¬ 
dom of doses of quinine to the extent of fifteen or thirty grains, of an- 
tifebrine 4-8 grains, phenacetine 10-15 grains, or of antipyrine 10-30- 
grains. Most evidence to-day is certainly against the advisability of 
the systematic use of antipyretic drugs in typhoid fever. 

Considerable space is given to the antiseptic treatment : the au¬ 
thor believes that good effects, may be observed from the administra¬ 
tion of small doses of bichloride of mercury. . 

The remark upon page 857 that “The preventive against 
bed-sores is to warn the head nurse that she will be superseded if they- 
occur ” is not without wisdom. The article closes with several tables 
showing the annual mortality and death rate from enteric fever for a. 
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considerable number of years in England and in the Monsall Fever 
Hospital. 

A long article follows upon “Asiatic Cholera ” by Dr. Macleod, 
Mr. Hart, Drs. Smith and Kanthack and Mr. Stevens. 

Dr. Payne treats of “ Plague,” while the subject of “ Relapsing 
Fever,” dealt with by Drs. Rabagliati and Wesbrook concludes the 
volumes. 

The book, as a whole, is certainly a valuable addition to modern 
medical literature ; it contains much that is extremely good, and one 
is led to look forward with anticipation to the appearance of the suc¬ 
ceeding volumes. 

In form and typography the book is admirable, fully up to the 
standard maintained by the publishers. The shape of the book ap¬ 
pears to us to have been happily chosen ; it is a great improvement 
upon the more bulky volumes which have characterized many of the 
recent systems of medicine. W. S. T. 

Influence of Acute Alcohol Poisoning on Nerve Cells. 

Colin C. Stewart, The Journal of Experimental Medicine, Nov., 1896. 

In an interesting paper Stewart gives us the results of his experi¬ 
ments on three cats, two of which were subjected to the acute effects * 
of alcohol and one being used as a control animal. He found that 
there was a progressive diminution in the number of chromophile 
granules of the cells of the cortical era, of the Purkinje cells in 
the vermis and of the multipolar cells of the gray anterior horns. 
Nissl’s methylene-blue stain was used for the sections studied, and the 
results demonstrated by means of a beautiful chart and percentage 
tables. The number of chromophile granules was much diminished in 
the animal living but fifty minutes, and still further lessened in that 
living for fifty and one-half hours, but subjected to much larger 
quantities of alcohol, injected into the abdominal cavity and subcuta¬ 
neously. So far these experiments are not conclusive, but serve the 
valuable purpose of showing, at least, a demonstrable effect of the poi¬ 
son (or fatigue?) upon the large nerve cells of the central system. 
The work is a confirmation and extension of Dehio’s studies upon the 
same object in other animals. Further experiments on the same and 
on other lines are promised. STERNE (Indianapolis). 

An American Text-Book of Applied Therapeutics. —Edited by 
J. C. Wilson, M.D., assisted by A. A. Eshner, M.D. 8 vol., 1299 
Pages. W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 1896. 

The design of this work is to facilitate the application of the 
results of the labors of the investigation to the uses of the practicing 
physician. The articles have been written by American contributors 
with the exception of that on Malaria, by Professor Laveran, and of 
that on Leprosy, by Dr. Rakes. The list of writers includes the names 
of many who have acquired merited distinction as practitioners and 
teachers of clinical medicine and of the specialties. The arrangment 
of the book has been based upon modern pathologic doctrines, be¬ 
ginning with the intoxicatious and following with the infectious dis¬ 
eases due to internal animal parasites, diseases of undetermined origin 
and finally the disorders of the several systems—digestive, respiratory, 
circulatory, renal, nervous, and cutaneous. A consideration of the 
disorders of pregnancy has also been included. Two hundred and 
forty-three pages are devoted to the treatment of nervous and menta! 
diseases. There is a very full introductory article to this subject, by 
J. T. Eskridge. Among the causes mentioned are syphilis, abuse of 
alcohol, tuberculosis, drug habit, heredity, non-marriage, and mental 



